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PANACEAS.—No. 5. 


Among the diseases that man is heir 
to—none have exercised the ingenuity 
of knaves on the one part, or of fools on 
the other, more than Scrofula—or as for- 
merly better known perhaps (especially 
in the Old World) by the name of King’s 
Kvil.—The latter name itself proclaims 
the craftiness of monarchs, who made it 
a powerful political engine in their views 
on the people. Under the pretence that 
the Almighty had granted them a power 
of curing the afflicted, by stmply touch- 
ing them; since the time of Edward the 
Confessor of England, down to queen 
Anne, in the last century, the credulity 
of the world gave a licence to the opi- 
nion, which was scarcely ever called in 
question!—The chief dispute seems onl 
to have been, whether the king of England 
or of France, had priority in this gift of 
heaven. That the populace should have 
yielded a willing belief to this absurdity, 
is not extraordinary; but that men of 
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eminent medical standing should equally 
accredit it, could scarcely have been 
believed, had we not full evidence of the 
fact.—This we propose to shew, by an 
extract from the whagee = of Wiseman, a 
surgeon of first rate abilities, and “ Ser- 
jeant-Chirurgeon to king Charles [I.”— 
In the first Vol. of his * Light Chirur- 
gical Treatises” p. 392.—we have the 
following account under the title of 
« The Cure of the Eviz by the King’s 
Touch.”—It is obvious, that for ages, 
this royal prerogative was exercised as 
a Panacea; and to have doubted of the 
right—or of the efficacy, in those times, 
might perhaps have been dangerous in 


the extreme. 

‘« What great difficulty we meet with in the 
cure of the King’s Evil, the daily experience 
both of Physicians and Chirurgeons doth 
shew. I thought it therefore worth my while 
to spend a whole treatise upon the subject, 
and very particularly to go through the de- 
scription of it, informing thereby upg 
Chirurgeon whatever is requisite t re, 
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at least as far as it cometh within the compass 
of our art. . But when upon trial he shall find 
the contumaciousness of the disease, which 
frequently deludeth his best care and industry, 
he will find reason of acknowledging the good- 
ness of God, who hath dealt so bountifully 
with this nation, in giving the kings of it, at 
least from Edward the Confessor downwards, 
(if not for a longer time) an extraordinary 
power in the miraculous cure thereof. This 
our Chronicles have all along testified, and 
the personal experience of many thousands 
now living can witness for his majesty that 
now reigneth, and his royal father and grand- 
father: his majesty that now is, having exer- 
cised that faculty with wonderful success, not 
only here, but beyond the seas in Flanders, 
Holland, and France itself. The king of this 
last pretends to a gift of the same kind, and 
hath often the good hap to be alone mentioned 
in Chirurgical books, as the sole possessor of 
it, when the French themselves are the au- 
thors, yet even they, when they are a little 
free, will not stick to own the kings of En- 
gland as partakers with him in that faculty; 
witness the learned Tagaultius, who in his 
institutions takes notice of king Edward’s 
faculty of doing the same cure, and the con- 
tinuance of it in his successors. Italy as well 
as France hath made the like ackvowledg- 
ments in the book of Polydore Virgil, who 
reciting the gift given to Saint Edward the 
Confessor, doth subjoin these words: Quod 
quidem Immortale munus quasi hzereditario 
jure ad posteriores Reges manavit: nam Reges 
Angliz etiam nunc tactu, ac quibusdam 
hympis, non sine ceremoniis, prius recitatis, 
strumosos sanant. ‘* Which immortal gift hath 
been derived as it were by an hereditary 
right to the latter kings; for the kings of 
England even now also do cure the Struma 
by touch, &c.” 

Indeed, if historians of our nation be dili- 
gently compared with the French, we shall 
find that the French kings had this gift later 
than ours. Dupleix a most diligent writer of 
that history, deriving it no further than Philip 
the first, and Lewis the gross; saying, that 
before their times no man had that power: 
whereas we on the contrary meet with the 
general acknowledgments of all our writers 
of the same miraculous power in Saint Ed- 
ward’s time, which were enough for this Con- 
trovery: and not only so, but with strong sur- 
mises,that this miracle was ancienter; it being 
notorious in the days of Malmsburiensis, who 
lived mg after his reign, that it was then 
i hether the cure of the Evil werea 
ward of the King’s Holiness, or 
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rather a Hereditary Faculty attending the 
English Crown. Which gift, that it was not 
taken away upon our departure from the 
Church of Rome, we have not only our daily 
experience to testify, but also the confession 
of Doctor Harpsfield, a great divine of the 
Romish persuasion; who, after he hath, in the 
Ecclesiastical History of England, described 
at large the miracle wrought by the Confes- 
sor, doth add, Quam strumosos sanandi admi- 
rabilem dotem in posteros suos Anglorum 
Reges, ad nostra usque tempora transfudisse 
& perpetuasse, merito creditur. ‘* Which ad- 
mirable faculty of curing the Struma, he is 
justly believed to have transmitted to his pos- 
terity, the kings of England, and to have con- 
tinued it amongst them to those times in 
which he wrote.”” And when Bishop Tooker 
would make use of this argument to prove 
the truth of our church, Smitheus doth not 
thereupon go about to deny the matter of 
fact; (nay, indeed both he and Cope acknow- 
ledge it) but he rather chuseth first to retort 
upon him the Protestant argument against 
miracles, which they will not allow to be the 
necessary mark of a true church, because 
they may also be performed by infidels. But 
withal he himself, who is not willing to let go 
SO specious an argument from his own church, 
finds another solution of the difficulty, attri- 
buting it to the great goodness of God, and 
the great Grace of Saint Edward, Quod nec 
in indigna hzrede defecerit, that the gift did 
not fail in an unworthy successor; such as he 
calleth queen Elizabeth: and adds, that she 
did perform that cure, non virtute propria, 
sed virtute signi crucis; not by her own 
virtue, but by virtue of the sign of the cross, 
which she made at the time of healing; as if 
the sign of the cross, by whomsoever made, 
were sufficient to work a miracle. What 
would he now say, were he living, and had 
seen it done by three generations of kings 
without the sign of the cross. But it is not 
my business to enter into divinity-controver- 
sies: all that J*pretend to, is, first the attesta- 
tion of the miracles; and secondly, a direction 
for such as have not opportunity of receiving 
the benefit of that stupendous power. The 
former of these, one would think, should need 
no other proof than the great concourse of 
strumous persons to Whitehall, and the suc- 
cess they find in it. I myself have beena 
frequent eye-witness of many hundreds of 
cures performed by his majesty’s touch alone, 
without any assistance of chirurgery; and 
those, many of them, such as had tired out 
the endeavours of able chirurgeons before 
they came thither. It were endless to recite 
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what I myself have seen, and what I have re- 
ceived acknowledgments of by letter, not only 
from the several parts of this nation, but also 
from [reland, Scotland, Jersey and Guernsey. 
It is needless also to remember what miracles 
of this nature were performed by the very 
blood of his late majesty of blessed memory, 
after whose decollation by the inhumane bar- 
barity of the regicides, the reliques of that 
were gathered on chips, and in handkerchiefs, 
by the pious devotees, who could not but 
think so great a suffering in so honourable 
and pious a cause would be attended by an 
extraordinary assistance of God, and some 
more than ordinary miracle: nor did their 
faith deceive them in this point, there being 
so many hundred that found the benefit of it. 
If his dead blood were accompanied with so 
much of virtue, what shall we say of his living 
image, the inheritor of his cause and king- 
dum? Whom though it hath pleased God to 
deliver out of those dangers that overwhelmed 
his royai father; yet it was with so long an 
exercise of afilictions, that though (God be 
thanked) he be not now like to encrease the 
catalogue of martyrs, yet he may well be 
added to the number of confessors. This we 
are sure, the miracle is not ceased. 

But since matter of fact itself is, in such 
difficult cases as these, liable to exception; I 
shall take notice of the evasions, that obstinate 
and incredulous men have used, to avoid so 
great a notoriety of experience. But since 
it cannot be denied that many go away cured, 
some will impute it only to the journey they 
take, and the change of air; others to the 
effects of imagination; and others to the wear- 
ing of gold. 

The first of these is easily confuted by the 
hundreds of instances that are to be given of 
inhabitants of this city, who certainly could 
meet with little change of air, or indeed of ex- 
ercise, ina journey to Whitehall. The second 
is as readily taken off by the examples of in- 
fants, who have been frequently healed, 
though they have not been old enough to im- 
agine any thing of the majesty, or other secret 
rays of divinity, that do attend kings, or do 
any other act that way to contribute to the 
cure. The third hath more of colour in it, 
because many that have been touched, have 
upon loss of their gold felt returns of their 
malady, which upon recovery of that have 
vanished. But in this case also we have many 
evidences of the contrary. 

For his majesty’s royal father in his great 
extremity ar poverty had not gold to bestow, 
but instead of it gave silver, and sometimes 
nothing, yet in all those cases did cure; and 
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those that were cured by his blood, wore no 
gold. 

Now whereas upon the loss of the gold some 
have found damage; I would know, whether 
any of them were relieved by the wearing any 
other gold than what the king gave them. 
This is certain, that many that lost their gold 
continued sound; and whereas others did nof, 
it may rather be imputed to secret providence, 
which would give the persons concerned that 
obligation of being mindful of their bene- 
factor. 

But since the infidelity of many in this fan- ' 
tastical age, and the want of opportunity of 
others, doth deprive them of this easy and 
short remedy; and, since it is not necessary 
that a disease, which is cured by miracle, 
should be remediable by no rules of art: I 
think it will not be amiss, if Ido here give an 
account of what Nature and Art have supplied 
towards the relief of mankind, in one of the 
most obstinate diseases that | know: in the 
doing of which, though I think I shall say as 
much as those have said that have preceded 
me in this employment, (it may be, something 
more;) yet I must needs profess that what [ 
write, will do little more than show the weak- 
ness of our ability, when compared with his 
majesty’s. who cureth more in any one year, 
than all the chirurgeons of London have 
done in an age. However, that this attempt 
may not seem to want precedent, give me 
leave to tell you, that it is no more than the 
French king’s chirurgeons have done before 
me, or than old Mr. Clows did in queen Eli- 
zabeth’s days, and all other general writers 
in chirurgery have done more or jess. Withal, 
as feeble as our art is, this Treatise will shew 
you that it is not altogether ineffectual; and 
though the difficulty of cure will sufficiently 
appear, yet the possibility will also be made 
out in many remarkable instances. 


ec It is scarcely necessary to add to 
this extract. If by our separation however, 
from Great Britain, we have unfortunate- 
ly lost the chain of this prerogative, we 
at least have it made up to us, by the 
wonder-working nostrums—panaceas and 
catholicons, which have of late sprung up 
amongst us for the cure of Scrofula! 


To the Editors of the Esculapian Register. 
Gentlemen, 


In a late number you have given us 
the etymology of the word Apothecary 
—as I have in the course of my reading 
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met with a different view, I herewith 
send it you, for insertion, if it meet your 
approbation. MEDICUS. 


In a memoir recently published by the late 
Samuel Pegge, esq. F. S. A. and intituled, 
‘¢ Anecdotes of the English Language,” the 
author has the following observations upon 
the word Apothecary. ‘ Henry Knighton, 
who lived about 1393, had the word Apothe- 
carius, Dr. Johnson says, from Apotheca, a 
repository; and that it means a man whose 
employment is to keep medicines for sale. In 
Greek Azo$yx». Chaucer, who wrote before 
the introduction of Greek, writes, ‘Pothecary.’ 
Chaucer died in 1400. (N. B. Greek known 
in England 1453.) In the Liber Niger Dom. 
Reg. Angliz, temp. Edward 1V. who reigned 
from 1461 to 1483, it is written Potscary. 
Steven’s Dictionary bas Boticarto, and derives 
it from Bote, a gallipot. Botica is a shop in 
Spanish, (French bouteque), but emphatically. 
the shop of an apothecary. The 4 may be 
our article, which use has added to the word, 
together with the article an, which is a pleo- 
nasm. Per contra, we have appellatives, 
which by withdrawing a letter from the word 
per apheresin, in the article, has absorbed it, 
as from an aaranga,we have formed an orange. 
Avanna, we call a fan, which should be term- 
ed an evan; from Abeli, we say a lily; so by 
dropping the A entirely, we have made saffron 
from assafran, all from the Spanish. Not 
content to say a Boticario, or Anglicé, Boti- 
cary, but we must double the article, and 
say, an Aboticary. Junius calls it vocabulum 
sumptum ex Greco, but adds minus commodé; 
and refers us to Vossius, lib. i. de Vitiis Ser- 
monis, c. 32. Apothecaries anciently sold 
wine and cordials. ‘* The Emperor is some- 
what amended, as his Policarie saith.” A 
bookseller, who keeps a shop (a Bibliotheca) 
might as well be called a Bibliothecary. Per- 
haps the Potitcary or Boticario was so called, 
to distinguish him from the itinerant medi- 
cine monger. In the comedy of the Four P’s, 
by J. Haywood, published 1569, one of them 
is the Poticary; and I never heard that he was 
arraigned by the critics, for pseudography. 
They are the Poticary, the Pediar, the Palm- 
er, and the Pardoner. Mr. Nares says, that 
Poticary is very low; and so it is to our ears 
at preseat. You might as well say, that pert- 
wig is Greek, from xeps circum (Greecé), and 
wig Anglicé; whereas it is only unfortu- 
nately a corruption of the French peruque. 
The Boticario (or Poticary) was perhaps to 
the Quack, who carried his medicines about 
for sale, as the Stationer or shop-keeper was 
to the hawker and pedlar.”—Univ. Mag. 4. 


p. 361. 
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To the Editors of the Esculapian Register. 


Gentlemen, 

Variations from the general course of 
the arteries are frequently met with, but 
I do not recollect ever to sa heard of a 
case precisely similar to the one of. which 
I purpose giving you a description.—Had 
there been from any cause a necessity 
for an operation, there is no doubt but 
that it would have embarrassed the ope- 
rator, and as the same deviation may 
again occur, the knowledge of so great 
an anomaly may prevent that embar- 
rassment, and enable the surgeon to pur- 
sue his operation with that certainty of 
success which can only be the result of a 
correct knowledge of the general situa- 
tion o; the parts as well as an intimate 
acquaintance with the deviations of those 
parts from their natural course. 

The subject was a man about 30 years 
of age, well made, and of a common size. 
The arteries came oft from the arch of 
the aorta in their usual manner, but the 
right subclavian instead of passing over 
the first rib at the accustomed place, 
mounted up in the neck about two inches, 
and then forming an irregular segment of 
a circle passed down under the clavicle 
at the humeral extremity where it imme- 
diately divided into two great branches, 
both of which passed down along the in- 
ternal edge of the biceps muscle to the 
bend of the elbow. Here, one of them 
divided into the radial and ulnar arteries 
which were distributed in the ordinary 
way. ‘The other pursued its course be- 
tween the radius and ulna, forming the 
interosseous artery. ‘The humeral arter 
of the left side divided into two branches 
about the middle of the arm, and these 
without any other deviation were distri- 
buted in the common manner. 


RENNEJ. 


> 


EXTRACTS 


From the “ Introductory Statement” in 
the 1st number of the Phrenological 
Journal, published quarterly at Edin- 
burgh. 

‘¢ A few words, once for all, on the terms of 
phrenology, cannot have a more suitable place 
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than this. They have been laughed at, until 
they have become the very stalest pleasantry, 
we take it, in present currency. It would 
seem, therefore, not an unfit time to examine 
them seriously. Of these THIRTY-FOUR laugh- 
ter-moving terms, will it be credited, by those 
who have laughed at them till they can laugh 
no more, that rtwENTY-FIVE,—compounded in 
the same manner, and with precisely the same 
sense and meaning,—are peaceful occupants 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary, where 
they have never occasioned a smile!—Nineg, 
then, remain to be justified; 1st, These were, 
like other new technical terms, necessary to 
express a meaning for which there were no 
words in Johnson’s Dictionary; 2d, They are, 
with one Greek exception, compounded of 
English words, either in Johnson’s Dictionary, 
or in very current usage, and of the termi- 
nation ness or ty, the value of which is known 
to every school-boy. The eight words are, 
adhesive, acquisitive, constructive, ideal,—all 
four in Johnson;—amative, concentrative, com- 
bative, and secretive,—the four last in use, 
though not in Johnson’s Dictionary. The 
Greek derivative is philoprogenitiveness (or 
the animal propensity to cherish offspring), as 
legitimate, at least, as many terms in minera- 
logy, and still more ia botany, or any other 
new Greek terms for any other new science, 
art, matter, or thing, which is best expressed 
by a Greek word, and, above all, which there 
is no determination to hunt down. It is time 
the public should know, that not one of these 
terms has been shewno, by the most bitter 
enemy of phrenology, to be either illogically 
compounded, or unphilosophically employed. 
They have merely been laughed at—as very 
long names! —{ Edinburgh Review, No. xlix.) 
This is not the only instance of sheer babyism 
which we shall bring home to our manly op- 
ponents. 

Of associations for the cultivation of Phre- 
nology the first was instituted in Edinburgh 
in 1820; which place, as it produced the most 
inveterate enemies, has, by a sort of redeem- 
ing compexsation, furnished some of the most 
zealous friends of the philosophy of Gall and 
Spurzheim. The Phrenological Society, the 
first volume of whose transactions was lately 
published, consisted, at first, of a very few 
members, who have been the objects of more 
bad wit than any of their fellow-citizens. The 
members of the institution have since increas- 
ed to above eighty in number, among whom 
are many professional and scientific gentle- 
men, and several eminent artists. This ex- 
ample has been followed by the formation of 
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a phrenological society in Philadelphia, to 
which a complete set of casts was sent from 
Edinburgh; and last winter a phrenological 
society was formed in London. 

In France many men of science and letters 
have yielded to the evidence, and adopted the 
principles. Among the most celebrated is 
Blainville, professor of comparative anatomy 
in the College du Plessis, who, in his lectures, 
states the evidence of the principles of phre- 
nology as not subject to doubt; and Geoffry 
St. Hilaire, also a name well known to the 
scientific world, as an author, a member of 
the Institute, and one of the most distinguished 
professors at the Jardin des Plantes, goes 
nearly as far. The necessary consequence is, 
that the French public have ceased to make 
merry with the subject, and phrenology is re- 
spectfully treated by them as a science; the 
only satirists being English, who, at Blain- 
ville’s lectures, distinguish themselves by a 
sneer when the professor comes to that part of 
his course. 

The formal attempts at refutation have 
been fewer than, from the prevalent disposi- 
tion on the subject, might have been looked 
for; but the reason lies in that uniform and 
signal defeat which has overtaken, and will 
ever await the imbecility of speculative rea- 
soning when opposed to an extensive and 
well-established induction. The best proof 
of this is the far-from-enviable situation in 
which the reputations of the regudar anti- 
phrenologists have been left by their success 
hitherto, in the controversy. With an insig- 
nificant exception or two, therefore, public 
disputation has been scrupulously shunned.* 

The task of the phrenologist, is nevertheless, 
a hard one. His arguments go for nothing 
because of his opponents’ want of ideas. He 
must furnish ground on which his arguments 
will take hold—like the mariner who should 
be tasked first to make his anchorage and then 
to cast his anchor. This want of ideas is 
secretly not a little painful to the anti-phre- 
nological disputant bimself, and not the less 
so, that it is generally perfectly apparent to 
the rest of the company. We have seen some 
salutary warnings on this head. While the 





* ¢¢ It behoves the world to know that, not- 
withstanding all the noise made by the oppo- 
nents of phrenology, they have not yet pointed 
out one single fallacy in one single fact pub- 
lished by the phrenologists. Of this state- 
ment we challenge contradiction, with better 
proof than @ priort argument.” 
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phrenologist is armed at all points,—not only 
master of his own science, but able, as he 
ought to be, readily to compare it with any of 
the numerous systems of mind and morals 
which have neutralized each other from 
Plato’s downwards,—-while he knews more of 
the brain than ninety-nine in every hundred 
of the medical profession itself, his antagonist, 

with a smile of contempt, for the poor egare, 
founded in the same sort of superiority which 
the Chinese possesses over the European, 
commences his extinguishment of the “ cra- 
niologist.”’ 

But we must not conclude without a word 
of expostulation with men of real scientific 
habits, who know what induction is, and can 
appreciate’a system built upon that basis. The 
sooner they cease to scorn, and begin to learn, 
the better for themselves. We tell them that 
they do neither well nor wisely to neglect 
phrenology—that they act absurdly to pre- 
wdge it. We tell them—disdain us as they 
may—that it is to be disgracefully behind the 
science of the age, to live in Chinese-like 
contempt of an inquiry which deeply engages 
a number of men in no way their inferiors, 
either in philosophical acuteness, or powers or 
habits of just reasoning. The inquiry is too 
far advanced to make this insolence of office 
longer safe. The system is greatly too near 
its certain destination of being deemed the 
most important discovery of modern times, to 
leave it prudent for even the greatest philo- 
sopher to entrench himself against it in his 
imagined strong-hold, where, if he remain, he 
must soon make a very ridiculous figure, and 
run the risk of being a by-word to every 
school-boy, as one of those who, in the nine- 
teenth century, opposed the progress of the 


‘ true science of mind. 


One sign of the times is worth the regard 
of the most securely established philosopher. 
The doctrine, which he unwisely despises, is 
rapidly taking hold of the reason, and de- 
lighting the imaginations of the rising gene- 
ration. They have no exclusive theories 
which they love better than truth; no philo- 
sophic dignities and reputations in jeopardy; 
no pride to be offended by the success of a 
system which they have not committed them- 
selves by contemning. Phrenology is rife 
among the young men. They discuss it in 
their friendships, study it practically in them- 
selves and in each other, debate it in their so- 
cieties, and evince their opinion of the truth 
of its principles by their votes. Let their 


philosophical instructors remember, that these 
youths will soon be men, who will look back 
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on 4/ma Mater with a contempt for her do- 
ting metaphysics, which will turn their sons 
from her gates to the schools of the phrenolo- 
gists. 


eR 


EXTIRPATION OF THE UTERUS. 


Dr. Sauter, a physician of Constance, on 
the 28th of January, removed the uterus 
from a woman aged 50 years. There was 
considerable difficulty in the operation, but 
not more than a pint and a half of blood lost. 
It was 2 1-2 inches long, and 2 inches broad; 
and the fungus that protruded from it was still 
larger. She was pronounced cured and well, 
March 16: she left the hospital May 9, to 
pursue her usual avocations; she returned 
May 19, with a pulmonary affection; and on 
the first of June, she died. 


LITHOTOMY. 


M. Graefe lately extracted from a man 38 
years old, astone, weighing 21 ounces and 4 
drachms. Its length was 4 inches, 3 lines; 
its breadth 3 inches, 9 lines; thickness 2 
inches, 10 lines. Its longest circumference 
was 1! inches, 9 lines; its shortest 9 inches, 
10 lines—all Paris measure. The patient 
died on the 11th day. The ureters were as 
large bags, to contain the urine, as high as 
the kidneys. 


The operation of tapping the aver was lately 
performed in Kent, (Eng.) and 5 pints of dis- 
eased matter evacuated. A tube was left in 
the orifice, through which about a pint of the 
same flowed daily for a week. The man is 
doing well. 


oo 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having continued the Register now through 
more than the fourth part of the year, sub- 
scribers are respectfully informed, that at the 
expiration of the 20th number, none will be 
forwarded to these who have not complied 
with the terms of subscription. —It is impossi- 
ble to pursue a work of this kind, in which 
constant expense is involved, unless that 
part of the contract which is connected with 
the subscribers, is punctually fulfilled.—The 
trouble of collecting such smail amounts more 
than equals any advantage which the publisher 
realizes—and for this reason, it is again re- 
peated, that after the 20th number, none will 
be transmitted to those who have not com- 
plied with their engagements. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 
AD| History of the World. { History of Medicine. || A D| History of the World.{ History of Medicine. 
489] - - - - |2nd persecution of the}) 775/Almohdi, Caliph. Bakhtischwah abou 
Nestorians at Edessa. Dschibrail. 
493/Theodoric, king of the 786|Haroun al Raschid, Ca- 
Ostrogoths.--Cabudes, liph. 
king of Persia. 804/Death of Alcuin. Hhonain ebu Izhak. 
526)Athalaric, king of the 805|Charlemagne promul-|Dschibrail Bakhtisch- 
Ostrogoths. gates his capitularies}| wah. . 
527\Justinian 1, Emperor of at Thionville. 
the East. $12/Almamoun, Caliph. 
5$1/Cosroes, king of Persia. 814/Death of Charlemagne.|Iahiah ebu Batrik. 
541, - - + = JA general Plague. 820|/Raban Maur, Archbish-|Serapion the elder. 
549} - = = = {Benoit of Norsia, foun- op of Mayence. 
der of the Convent of|| 821/Abdorrahman, Caliph 
Monte-Cassino.— Aé- of Cordova. 
tius of Amida.—Al-|| 833/Almotassem, Caliph. 
exander of Tralles. || 835) - - - = |Birth of Thabeth ebu 
561/Gontran, king of Bour- Korrak. 
gogne. 842|Michel 3d, and Bardas, 
565|Justinian 2d, Emperor|Small Pex in France. emperors of the East. 
of the East. 846|Motawackel, Caliph. |Bakhtischwah 4th. 
568)Alboin, king of the Lom- 865) - - -  - {Death of Jahiah ebu 
bards. Masawaih. 
572|War of the Elephants in/Small Pox in Arabia. 867|Basileus of Macedon,|Michel Psellus the elder. 
Arabia. — Emperor of the East. 
5$2/Maurice, Emperor of thel[sidore of Seville. 872) - - - - |Death of Sabor ebn Sa- 
East. hel. 
590;Gregory Ist, Pope. 8738} -=§ - -= - |Death of Hhonain ebn 
610|Heraclius, Emperor of|Theophilus Protospatha- Izhak, | 
the East. rivs. 880} - - = = {Death of James Alk- 
| 622\Hegira. Aaron.—Hhareth ebn hendi. 
Kaldath. 886 |Leon 6th, the philoso-Senan ebn Thabeth.— 
| 634|Death of Caliph Abou|Paliadius the Iatroso- pher, Emperor of the, David ebn Hohain,— 
Bekr.--Omar, Caliph.| phist.—Paul of Egina. East. Hhobaisch. 
640|Conquest of Egypt by the/Stephen of Athens.—|| 908|Death of Jahiah, the 
Saracens. John of Alexandria. last Erdrisite. 
668{Constantine 4th, Empe-|Simeon ben Taibutha,|} 912/Constantine 8th, Em-|Death of Izhak ebu Hho- 
ror of the East. the Nestorian. peror of the East. nain. 
671|Expedition of the Ro-jApsyrtes of Prusia—j/ 923} - -  -  - {Death of Rhazes. 
mans against the Bul-| Theodore Archbishop|) 936\Otho Ist, Emperor of/Theophanes or Nonus.—- 
garians. of Canterbury. Germany. The Hippiatriques are 
| 680) - : - - |Masardschawaih.—--Ser- collected. 
gius of Rasain.—Go-|' 940] - - - - |izhak ben Soliman. 
sius of Alexandria. |) 970/Addad Eddaulah, Emir 
690} - - - - {Theodorus and Theodv-) of Trak. , 
nus, Greek physicians) 978} - - = = |Birth of Avicenna. 
in Irak. ' 980|Mostansor, Caliph of|Aladdin ai Karschi. 
702} - = =  - |Birth of Geber. Bagdad.—The Aca- 
712\Conquest of Spain by the demy of Cordova is 
Saracens. founded by Alman- 
716|Leon 3d, the Isaurian, zor. 
Emperor of the East, 984) - - - - {Adalberon, Archbishop 
746|Abdallah ebn Hadschab of Verdun, goes to Sa- 
Caliph of Mogrebia. lernum to be cured. 
749|\Saffahi, the first of the | 994) - - . - {Death of Ali ebno’l Ab- 
Abassides. | bas. 
754|Almanzor, Caliph. , 996] - - ° - |jAviceana goes to Ds- 
772} = = : - |George Bakhtischwah is) chordschan. 
‘called to Bagdad. 1002|Death of Pope Sylves-|Serapion the younger, 
774\Charlemagne. {sa abou Koreisch. | ter 2d, or Gerbert of} Abdorrahman al Ha- 
: Auvergne. nisi. 
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METEOROLOGY, SEPTEMBER, 1824. 
THERMOMETER. 
Walnut st. 
Northern Dispen- || Alms-House || ‘ith & 8th. 
sary. Hall, Mean of 
2Th. out. 
Day| 9} 12) 3 || 7] 2) 7]17)3 4] 10 
16 | 76| 78] 80|| 76] 81] 79]| ‘74° 81] 71 
17 | 73) 75) 771} 76) SOl ‘751 70) 77| 67 
18 | 62) 67} 67)| 621 69) 68il 60! 68) 61 
19~| 59] 61) 631) 62] G6 63] 56! 63) 62 
20 | 65} 68] 6'7)| 64) 7Ol 6S 63) 72) 62 
21 | 62) 66) 66]] 57] 66) 65ii 56) 65!) 60 
22 | 62) 72] 72\| 63] 72) 68ii 56) 67) 60 
23 | 58] 63} 65}} 59) 63] 63/| 52) 63) 56 
24 | 55} 60! 64]| 55) 631 611] 48! 63] 55 
25 | 55) 61) 64] 55] 62) 611] 49] 63) 56 
26 | 58! 63] 641) 55) 63] 62)| 54! 64) 55 
27 | 58] 62) 66] 53] 64} 631] 50) 65] 55 
28 | 58} 68) 68]] 55) 65] 64)) 53) 64) 58 
29 | 60] 62) 63}| 60 56) 63] 59 
30 | 60] 64) 67]| 58] 66) 63]) 57) 64] 59 
——=_ 


Belladonna.—Much is now said of Bella- 
donna in scarlet fever. Two grains of the 
recently prepared extract, dissolved in Zi of 
Cinnamon water, is a neat mixture, of which 
2 or 3 drops are given to children of a year 
old, morning and evening.—12 drops is the 
maximum, even to adults. 


MEMORANDA. 

Maine.—The White Mountains are already 
covered with snow. 

Northampton.—F rost here, Sept. 29. 

Albany.—Snow fell, Sept. 23, between 
Boston and this place, nearer the latter. 

Utica.—An infirmary for tbe diseases of 
the eye has been lately established here. 

New York.—69 deaths for the week end- 
ing Oct. 2.—Consumption 14, Croup 5, Drop- 
sies 7, Fevers 7, Inflammation 8, Tabes Me- 
senterica 5. 

Dr. Mott, Oct. 7, amputated the thigh of a 
boy 12 years old, at the hip, in the New York 
Hospital! The disease for which the operation 
was performed, for the first time it is said in 
America, was necrosis. The boy is doing 
well. We hope tu be able to give further 
particulars hereafter. 

Baltimore.—33 deaths for the week ending 
Oct. 4.—Consumption 4, Bilious 6, Small 
Pox 1. 

Washington.—33 deaths during the month 
of September.—Bilious fever 6, other fevers 
8, Cholera 4, Consumption 4. 


JESCULAPIAN REGISTER. 


Average height of the thermometer for the 
month of August, 750, Maximum 84°, Mini- 
mum 63°, 4° less than the mean height in 
July. In Aug. 1823, the average heat was 
2° less. Rain in Aug. 1824=2.43 inches; in 
1823—4.16.—More healthy this year. 

Charleston. —On the 25th of Sept. there 
was no new case of yellow fever reported;—4 
deaths thatday. T'wo new cases on the 26th; 
same day 6 deaths. Five deaths on the 27th; 
no new case. Seven deaths on the 28th; one 
new case. Six deaths on the 29th; no new 
case. Three deaths on the 30th; one new 
case: From Sept. 19, to 26, there were 50 
deaths—32 of yellow fever! 8 of Diarrhea. 

Thermometer, (3 P. M.)—-Sept. 19=76°: 
20=74°: 21= 76°: 22==77°: 23759: 24=- 
70°: 25==70°: 

Oct. 1.—4 deaths; no new case. 

Georgia.—Nearly 100 lives were lost by 
the late hurricane—mostly negroes. 

Savannah.—’7 deaths for the week ending 
Sept. 28. Fevers 3. 

New Orleans.—31 deaths from the 4th to 
the 5th of Sept. ; 23 of yellow fever! 15 on the 
6th; 15 on the 7th; 12 on the 8th.—Several 
new cases daily reported.—8 interments on 
the 9th; 17 on the 10th. 

The papers remark that the yellow fever 
is more malignant this year, than the oldest 
inbabitants ever recollect it to have been 
before. 

Paris.-—A fossil skeleton of a human being 
is here exhibited, and two literary characters 
are employed in drawing up an account of 
this astonishing petrifaction. 

On the 31st of Dec. 1823, there were 2240 
insane in the establishments of Bicétre and 
Salpetriére—764 men—1476 women. 

Calcutta. —351 natives of India died here 
of Cholera, in February. 

Hamburgh.—The Small Pox made consi- 
derable ravages here last summer. 


cB 


NECROLOGY. 
Dr. Dwyer, New Orleans. 
Dr. E. L. Lee, New Orleans. 
Dr. Wm. B. Williams, Calvert Co. (Va.) 
Dr. M‘Callmont, New Casile. 
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ERRATUM. 
No. 17.—p. 132. 
For “ on the dissection of a boby”’ 
Read - - - - - - = body 
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